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REVIEW country have done, and his free inquiries re- 


Of W. Tallack’s “ Friendly Sketches in Ameri-| sulted in obtaining much more reliable in- 
ea,” and “ George Fox, the Friends, and the| formation than had been gathered by his 





Early Baptists.” ‘ brethren and sisters in religious profession. 
. y ‘ 

BY S. M. JANNEY. In his Friendly Sketches, under the head of 

(Continued from page 532.) “ Hicksites,” he gives an account of Elias 


During a sojourn of four months in this| Hicks, whose sincerity, purity and self-deny- 
country, in the year 1860, Wm. Tallack con-| ing life, he fully acknowledges, but avers that 
versed familiarly with the members of the} “his views of Christian truth were of a very 
several organizations claiming the name of| imperfect character,” especially in regard to 
Friends, seeking for information from each|“the incarnation of our Saviour and of his 
section concerning the causes that led to the| sacrifice on Calvary.” 
separation of 1827-8, and of the subsequent} This estimate of the doctrine of Elias 
divisions among the Orthodox Friends.| Hicks is what we should expect from those 
This course of impartial investigation was| who believe in expiatory atonement, and we 
not satisfactory to some of the rigid secta-|do not blame them for expressing their 
rians in this country. Thus he writes: “ When | honest convictions in a Christian Spirit. In 
I mentioned to American Orthodox Friends|the account given by W. Tallack of the 
that I was desirous of seeing a little of the| causes that led to the separation in Phila- 
Hicksites also, and of hearing what they had to| delphia Yearly Meeting in 1827, he agrees 
say and show of their own side, I was strong-| substantially with the statements in my His- 
ly dissuaded, and told that it was considered | tory of the Separation, which are generally 
derogatory for an Orthodox Friend to attend| founded on testimony given in a court of 
& Hicksite meeting, or associate with them, | equity by witnesses of both parties, testifying 
aud that in fact it was positively a disowna-| under the solemn sanction of an affirmation. 
ble offence. I wassorry tohavetoactdifferently| A few passages selected from ‘Tallack’s 
from the advice of my kind friends, but re-| “ Sketches” are here subjoined : 
plied, that we had an old English motto,| “In Philadelphia, there had grown, during 
‘Hear both sides,’ and that I was resolved to| the latter part of the eighteenth century, an 
act upon it.” increasing disposition on the part of the 

It did not comport with his independent | elders to consider themselves as a virtually 
spirit to put himself in leading-strings, as| irresponsible body, and as possessing execu- 
most of the English Friends visiting this| tive disciplinary powers, separate. from, or 
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co-ordinate with the authority of the main 
body of the members in the meetings by 
which they were appointed.” 

“ Previously to the first great division of 
the Society in America into Hicksites and 
Orthodox, in 1827, there was, especially in 
Philadelphia, a class of Friends professing 
great zeal for the ‘ancient testimonies’ of 
their body, but exercising an undue influence 
in the disciplinary management of the Society, 
and by no means specially characterized by 
charity towards those whose views did not 
unite with their own.”...... “Tn fact, the 
meetings in some parts of America at that 
time, but especially in Philadelphia, were 
under the governing influence of a number 
of individuals having a close outward appear- 
ance of Quakerism, but practically denying 
its gospel power and love.” P. 90—91. 

In relation to Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1827, he writes: “ That large assembly, 
at its commencement, was divided on the 

uestion of the appointment of its clerk. 
The Orthodox section had nominated the 
clerk of the preceding years; but he was no 
longer acceptable to the majority of the 
meeting. Two-thirds were for a change, and 
one-third for continuing the old one. Seein 
they could not agree, the Orthodox clerk de- 
clared himself the officially appointed one. 
Under the circumstances, it was proposed 
that the meeting should adjourn indefinitely ; 
but the Orthodox would not agree to this, 
and proceeded to carry on the regular busi- 
ness of the Yearly Meeting themselves. The 
large majority were of Hicksite sympathies, 
but desired to be peaceable and patient.”. . . 
“The result of their decision was to with- 
draw from a body where a minority of less 
than one-third assumed the preponderance 
and attempted to sway the whole.”* 

“Several English ministers also came to 
America during these conflicts, and it seems 
more than doubtful whether they did not 
rather add to the difficulties than lessen them. 
They were all very excellent Friends them- 
selves, but it so happened that nearly all, ex- 
cept William Forster of Norwich, who pur- 
sued a conciliatory policy towards each 
division, had a full ordinary share of human 
frailty, and joined in various degrees with 
those actuated by party spirit.” + 

“It is robable that some of these worthy 
English Friends took a distorted view of 
things, from confining themselves too ex- 
clusively to association with those only whose 
opinions were accordant with their own pre- 
vious views, and tinged, in addition, with 
much personal and party feeling. I was in- 
informed that through some of these visitors, 


* Friendly Sketches, &c., pp. 146, 147. 
+ Ibid, p. 91. 
























a more rigid policy was in some instances 
adopted against the Hicksites, in the way of 
disowning more freely than would otherwise 
have been the case.”* 


In Tallack’s “ Friendly Sketches” there is 


a notice of “the spacious and very neat meet- 
ing house on Race Street,” and of Friend’s 
Central School. He says, “ One of the Pro- 
fessors at Haverford College informed me 
that those of their students who came from 
this school were peculiarly well prepared for 
prosecuting higher studies.” He observes 
that the system of doctrine held by our sec- 
tion of the Society “as seen in many or most 
of its professors, is in itself very distinct from 
infidelity, and possesses much that is both Chris- 
tian and Friendly; but one of its special dan- 
gers lies in having broken down the walls of 


Bible authority and evangelical doctrine, 
which can alone place an effeetive barrier 


and clear distinction between spiritual liberty 


and sceptical license.” 
This charge of defectiveness in doctrine is 


sufficiently rebutted by his assertion that the 


early Friends were in like manner defective ; 
while at the same time he accords to them 
the highest praise for practical righteousness 
and a devotional spirit. In defence of our- 
selves we are content to reply, “That after 
the way that they call heresy, so worship we 
the God of our fathers.” 

In the years 1828 and 1830, the Yearly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, representing our 
section of the Society in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, addressed affectionate epistles to 
London Yearly Meeting of Friends, in which 
they expressed their adherence to the doe- 
trines and testimony of the early Friends. In 
the epistle of 1830 is this declaration: “ We 
are not sensible of any dereliction on our 
part from the principles laid down by our 
blessed Lord. The history of the birth, life, 
acts, death and resurrection of the holy Jesus, 
as in the volume of the book it is written of 
him, we reverently believe.” 

These epistles were not permitted to be 
read in London Yearly Meeting. From that 
day to this, Friends in Great Britain, depart- 
ing from the characteristic fairness of Eng- 
lishmen, have refused to “hear both sides,” 
although they claim this as their national 
motto. Our overtures for a friendly corres- 
pondence having been rejected, and the mis- 
representations of our adversaries accepted in 
preference to our own statements of our doe- 
trines, we feel clear of blame in this matter, 
having no apology to offer, and being fully 
assured that the cause of Truth will ultimate- 
ly prevail. 

After the separation of 1827-8, the Ortho- 

*Sketches, &c., p. 150. 
+P. 156. 
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dox Friends of the several Yearly Meetings 
on this continent apppointed committees to 
meet in convention, who prepared and issued 
a “ Testimony,” in relation to their doctrines, 
which was signed by Elisha Bates, Clerk of 
the General Committee. This effort to pro- 
mote uniformity of belief was unavailing, as 
all such efforts must be, when Christian oe 
and charity do not prevail. 

The division in their ranks produced by 
the opposition of John Wilbur to the doe- 
trines of J. J. Gurney, was accompanied by 
feelings no less adverse to each other, than 
those manifested towards our branch of the 
Society. In Tallack’s remarks upon “ The 
Philadelphia Friends,” he is very severe upon 
the Wilburite party, which has the ascend- 
ency in the Orthodox Yearly Meeting of that 
city. 

“The disciplinary gatherings,” he says, “of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are so dis- 
united and controversial as to have become 
almost proverbial. But the assemblies of 
the Evangelicai brethren there and else- 
where are characterized by harmony and 
pleasantness.”* 

In another section of his Sketches, being 
desirous to do justice to all, he brings for- 
ward what he calls “the bright side of Wilbur- 
ism,” which perhaps is intended to apply to 
other sections than the meridian of Phila- 
delphia. 

“I may be mistaken,” he writes, “but it ismy 
real impression, that the Evangelical portion 
of our Society has by no means surpassed the 
Wilburite section in the special feature of re- 
ligious depth of character. There is a danger of 
erring on each side, and it is far easier to lay 
down the formalisms of a minute peculiarity of 
dress or speech, than itis to take up in their place 
an increased adherence to the real simplicity, 
the spirituality, and the self-denial, which 
genwfne Quakerism and Christianity incul- 
cate.” t 

The position now occupied by the Ortho- 
dox Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia is very 
extraordinary. Having cut itself off from 
friendly intercourse with all other Yearly Meet- 
ings, it stands aloof, isolated and dissatisfied ; 
still engaged in controversial warfare ; deeply 
exercised on account of the shortcomings of 
other religious bodies, and apparently uncon- 
scious of its own. 

(To be continued.) 


If a seaman should turn back every time 
he encounters a head-wind, he would never 
make a voyage. So he who permits himself 
to be baffled by adverse circumstances, will 
never make headway in. the voyage of life. 


*Friendly Sketches, &c., p. 90. 
{ Friendly Sketches, &c , pp. 119, 120, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE NATURAL MAN, 


The following reflections were revived by 
reading the essay on “The Natural Man,” 
which appeared Ninth month 26. .They are 
offered for insertion in the Intelligencer, not 
in desire for debate, believing it to be of great 
importance in the present day for professing 
Christians to cease from controversy on re- 
ligious opinions and doctrines, and centre in 
faith in God, doing all that in sincerity of soul 
we believe He requires of us,—keeping the 
first and greatest commandment, to love Him 
above all, and to be led and governed by His 
Spirit. Then we shall realize, and in our 
daily life and conversation manifest the fruits 
of His Spirit,—“ love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” These are “the weapons of our 
wartare, that, as the apostle Paul says, are not 
carnal, but mighty through God, casting down 
imaginations and eyery high thought that ex- 
alteth itself against the -knowledge of God.” 
Thus love casts out hatred, meekness casts out 
pride, gentleness overcomes anger,—impa- 
tience,—and every Christian feeling or virtue 
casts out its opposite in the human mind. The 
query may arise, How shall we attain this high 
state? The reply is, by taking up our daily 
cross to every inordinate desire of “the natural 
man,” saying, “Not my will, but thine, O 
God, be done.” Many that have passed away 
have left on record their experience of the 
necessity of the daily cross, and many now 
know that if they are worthy to be called the 
followers of Christ, they must live a life of 
self-denial, as he testified. Most surely did 
He who is all goodness, love and power make 
man and pronounce him good. All the pro- 
pensities of man’s human nature while under 
the divine government are good and necessary 
for him, while in this lower world. Man is a 
wonderful being, constituted of “body, soul 
and spirit,” as said an inspired writer; and 
well may a modern poet say, 

** How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 
How passing wonder He who made him such ! 


Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity.” 


He has a body, intellectual reasoning pow- 
ers, and propensities that belong to “the na- 
tural man,” but over and above all, an im- 
mortal soul, pure and guiltless, but liable to 
become impure and unholy by yielding to the 
strong self-will of our human nature. We see 
that a desire to procure a portion of this 
world’s treasure is necessary and good for us, 
but if indulged beyond the limit marked out 
by our Creator, this propensity becomes ava- 
rice and covetousness. What frauds, injus- 
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tice and cruelties have not even professed 
Christians resorted to, to get money! Love 
of the approbation of our fellow creatures is 
good, but oh! how watchful and prayerful 
ought we ever to be, that this desire does not 
become pride, ambition and haughtiness, 
wishing to be exalted and called of men 
Rabbi. Thus we might enumerate all the 
propensities of “the natural man,” good in 
themselves, but necessary to be limited and 
restrained by that power and wisdom that is 
profitable to direct in all things; because the 
improper indulgence of them brings all the 
sin and wickedness we see in the world, and 
the soul becomes unfit for sweet communion 
with our Father in heaven while here on earth, 
and for joy and felicity through a never-ending 
eternity. But He who gave laws to every 
part of His works necessary to carry out the 
purpose and move in the sphere He designed, 
also gave man, the highest and noblest of His 
creatures, a divine law, to enable him so to live 
as to glorify his Creator, and! dignified him 
with free agency, leaving him at liberty to 
choose whether he will sow to the flesh, and 
of the flesh reap corruption, or sow to the 
spirit, and of the spirit reap life everlasting. 
The Divine Law Jesus called “the Spirit of 
Truth ;” one of the apostles calls it “ the light 
that enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world ;” and another speaks of it as the 


“ Grace of God, that bringeth salvation and 
hath appeared unto all men ;” and Geo. Fox 


called it the “ Light within.” It is the fun- 
damental principle professed by the Society 
of Friends, which “our forefathers taught 
practically,” as well as by word and doctrine. 
it needs no philosophy to explain or illustrate 
it; it is simple, plain, but powerful, easily 
understood by those who are obedient to its 
teachings. It is to this government the 
prophet alludes when he says “ the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, the calf and the young lion 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” 
Another prophet says, “Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder,” &c. &c. If 
we are wise enough to choose that the govern- 
ment shall be on this only begotten Son of 
God, he will regulate all our feelings into 
perfect order; even our good benevolent feel- 
ings, figured by the lamb and the kid, need to 
be regulated by this Divine Teacher, lest we 
go beyond the bounds of true wisdom. Let 
us, no longer consult with flesh and blood, or 
with our reasoning powers, but feeling our 
own frailties, as no doubt Pail did when he 
said, “In me there is no good thing,” as God 
is good, let us confide in him, and all Scrip- 
ture passages necessary for us to understand 
will be opened to us, and we will give Him the 
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praise, for it is His due henceforth and for- 
ever. R. H. 


From Reformers and Martyrs. 
BY WILLIAM HODGSON. 


HENRI OF LAUSANNE. 


About the same time that Peter de Bruys 
came forth as a preacher of reform in the 
south of France, a youth of powerful talents 
and great mental activity, named Henri, in- 
cited by similar views, made his appearance 
in the district of Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
Neander’s Life of Bernard of Clairvaux* thus 
delineates his extraordinary course, and the 
results of his teaching : 

“He had been a monk in some monastery 
of the Cluniac order, probably devoted to the 
cloister by his parents, and brought up there. 
The diligent and devotional perusal of the 
Scriptures had opened his mind to the truth, 
which he ardently embraced in all its purity.” 
[Rather too strong an expression of Nean- 
der’s, considering all the circumstances.] 
“The picture of the apostles travelling in . 
poverty through the world, for the purpose of 
publishing the truth ; that of the atfectionate 
fellowship of the primitive Christians, who, 
connected by no outward ties, lived together 
in the bond of a common faith and a mutual 
love, excited a holy enthusiasm in his soul, 
causing him to regard with still greater abhor- 
rence the vices of his times and the corruption 
of the church, which had so widely departed 
from the apostolic model. 

* Weary of the constraints of conventual 
life, and convinced in his own mind that he was 
in no wise bound by human ordinances, and 
the obligations grounded upon them, he aban- 
doned his convent, in order to publish the 
pure doctrines of the gospel among the peo- 
ple. who were totally deficient in clear reli- 
gious knowledge; to rebuke their vices from 
the Bible, and to exhort men to contriXion 
and repentance. He himself always appeared 
in the garb of a penitent, meanly clad, and 
wearing a flowing beard. He went barefoot 
even in winter, carrying a staff before him, 
to which a cross was fastened, as a token that 
his object was to exhort men to follow the 
cross of Christ. On his arrival in any town, 
he took up his lodgings indifferently with any 
of the townspeople, and was satisfied with the 
meanest fare. He possessed all those quali- 
ties calculated to make a powerful impression 
or the people. His person was dignified and 
commanding, his voice loud and sonorous, 
and the effect of his discourses was heighten- 
ed by the eloquent expression of a keen and 
flashing eye. His manner was like his char- 
acter, impassioned, his words flowed with a 
natural eloquence, warm from the heart; and 


*English translation by M. Wrench. Lond., 1843. 
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he was. perfectly familiar with the texts of 
Scripture with which his representations were 
enforced. The fame of his sanctity and learn- 
ing was soon spread abroad in that country; 
and young and old, men and women, came in 
throngs to confess their sins to him, and went 
away declaring that they had never before 
seen a man in whom authority and kindness 
were so admirably blended, at whose preach- 
ing even a heart of iron might readily be 
moved to repentance, and whose life might 
serve as a model to all monks, hermits and 
riests. 

“In the year 1116, Henri sent two of his 
disciples, arrayed in the garb of penitents, 
and bearing the standard of the cross, to the 
city of Maus, to announce his arrival to 
Bishop Hildebert, and to obtain his permis- 
sion to preach there. The people, to whom 
Henri was well known by reputation, and 
who had for a long time been anxiously de- 
siring an opportunity of seeing and hearing 
him, received his messengers as angels. At 
this era it was not unusual for monks to travel 
from country to country, preaching repent- 
ance. Hildebert therefore deemed Henri to 
be one of these, for he was not yet regarded 
as a heretic. His discourses had been direct- 
ed rather toward practical Christianity than 
to dogmatical subjects. He had attacked not 
the doctrines, but the vices of the church. 


Hildebert was one of those better bishops, 
who had the interest of relizion at heart, and 
it was thus a personal gratification to him to 
welcome a man who, possessing such power of 
influencing the mind, made use of it to in- 


cline the heart to good. The bishop was also 
wise enough to perceive that, by refusing him 
admittance, he should only exasperate the 
ate and render himself obnoxious to them. 

Te therefore gave a gracious and hospitable 
reception to Henri’s messengers, and although 
he was himself on the eve of a journey to 
Rome, he left orders with his archdeacons, 
among other charges, to give free admission 
to Henri in his absence, and to allow him full 
liberty of preaching. His orders were observ- 
ed, and Henri soon produced the same power- 
fnl impression at Maus that he had done else- 
where. Many of the inferior clergy, less in- 
fluenced (than those of a more elevated posi- 
tion) by self-interest, were attracted by his 
discourses, and convinced of the truth of his 
allegations relative to the corruption of: the 
church. They listened with the most eager 
attention, and were moved to tears by his 
words. Henri had hitherto acted wisely in 
bringing forward the truths of the gospel, 
and had attacked vice only through the me- 
dium of these truths, without personality. 
But the heat of youth now urged him to a 
series of passionate sallies against the clergy.” 
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[Or was it that his zeal was enkindled against 
their vicious course, and he could not refrain 
from exposing the falsity of their’ preten- 
sions?] “And these, as is always the case, 
found the readiest reception from the people. 
The clergy became hateful and despicable in 
their eyes. They refused to have any inter- 
course with them. And it was only the 
protection of the nobles that sheltered the 
priesthood from their threatened vengeance. 
On one occasion, when some of the clergy 
came to remonstrate with Henri, they were 
so roughly handled by the people as to be too 
happy to escape in safety. Not daring open- 
ly to proclaim the sentence of excommunica- 
tion which had been pronounced against him, 
they sent it in writing by one of their mem- 
bers.” 

This remarkable document ends with the 
expression, that if he should presume to con- 
tinue to scatter poison, he is excommunicated 
by the authority of Pope Paschal, the succes- 
sor of Peter, the first of the apostles, and a 
desire that in the dreadful day -of judgment 
Henri may be overtaken by the eternal curse 
of the Almighty! 

Henri refused to receive the document, not 
recognizing the authority of the tribunal 
whence it issued, nor the truth of its asser- 
tions. 

Neander continues: “ That Henri, who be- 
lieved it to be his duty far rather to obey the 
voice of God, by which he felt himself called, 
than the commandments of man, should ut- 
terly have disregarded this intimation, was 
but natural ; and he went on laboring as be- 
fore. His influence and authority continued 
to increase in the city. His word became 
law. Gold and silver he might have had at 
his pleasure. Had Henri been nothing more 
than a covetous and ambitious demagogue, he 
might easily have availed himself of his in- 
fluence to enrich himself, and to usurp the 
government of the city, by arming the people 
against the nobility and the priesthood. But 
he made use of his power only to realize his 
own ideas, and accepted only so much of the 
offered gold as he required for the execution 
of his plans. His first object was the estab- 
lishment of Christian brotherly love and fel- 
lowship, in opposition to the prevalent cor- 
ruption of morals and self-seeking worldliness. 
Women who had lived unchastely were to 
cut off their hair, and burn it, together with 
their garments, in public, in order to deter 
others from similar courses by this disgrace. 
Regarding celibacy, and the difficulties thrown 
in the way of marriage by the canonical im- 
pediments. as the most obvious sources of the 
prevailing dissoluteness of manners, he looked 
to early marriages as a means of improving 
the moral condition; and therefore he him- 
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self solemnized several marriages between 
the youths of the city, withont respect to the 
canonical hinderances ; which, in his opinion, 
were grounded on human tradition only. He 
believed marriage to be of perpetual obliga- 
tion, and separations between those whom 
God had joined together inadmissible on any 
grounds. The woman took an oath before 
Henri, that she would preserve inviolable 
fidelity to her husband for life, and that she 
would renounce all pomp of dress—in this 
age the source of the most lavish expenditure. 
No considerations of property were in future 
to influence the matrimonial connection. 
Neither gold nor silver—neither dower nor 

ossessions—ought to be the objects sought 
in each other by those whom God had brought 
together in a holy union. The distinctions 
occasioned by worldly possessions should be 
removed by Christian love. He therefore, in 
Opposition to the existing custom, celebrated 
marriages between the free and those who had 
served as bondmen,—clothing the latter out 
of the fund -he had formed with the money 
which had been given him. 

“This was all beautiful and sublime, as 
flowing from a heart that had its home in a 
better world. It would have been well ifsuch 
a community as Henri represented to himself 
could have existed in a world so beset with 
corruption and variety of hinderances; or if 
he could have looked into the hearts of those 
whom he thus united. 

“The news of Hildebert’s return from 
Rome induced Henri to withdraw to some of 
the neighboring castles, from whence he con- 
tinued his labors. The bishop made his en- 
trance into the city, followed by a brilliant 
retinue. But he found that a great change 
had taken place, and when he would have 
given his blessing to the people, they con- 
temptuously rejected it, exclaiming, ‘We de- 
sire neither your learning nor your blessing. 
Let it fall to the ground. For we have a 
father and a priest who surpasses you in dig- 
nity, in sanctity of life, and in learning—him 
your clergy despise as a blasphemer. We 
feel that he lays bare their vices with a pro- 
phetic spirit, and rebukes their errors and 
excesses from the Holy Scriptures. But ven- 
geance will swiftly overtake them, for having 
presumed to forbid the holy man to publish 
the word of the Lord.’ 

“Tt was a task of much difficulty to restore 
peace between the clergy and the highly ex- 
asperated people; but Hildebert’s prudence 
and gentleness contributed greatly toward ef- 
fecting it. A demagogue, who had been in- 
debted for his reputaion solely to those arts 
by which the hearts of the people are to be 
won, would have been quickly forgotten. 
The foundation of Henri’s influence lay deep- 
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er. After the lapse of years, and the dissemi- 
nation of the most scandalous reports con- 
cerning the life of the ‘heretic,’ his memory 
was still affectionately cherished in the minds 
of the people. 

“ Henri now turned to the south of France, 
and at Poitou, Bordeaux, and other cities, he 
produced a powerful impression. Coming 
farther south, he fell in with Pierre de Bruys, 
a man who was actuated by a like spirit; 
they united and labored in common. After 
the death of Pierre de Bruys, Henri became 
the leader of the sect, and made journeys 
throughout Provence, Languedoc, and Gas- 
cony. The bishops who presided over these 

rovinces, and had been earnestly exhorted 

y Peter of Clugni to suppress the prevailing 
heresies, now strove, by every means in their 
power, to possess themselves of the person of 
the leader; and at length, in the year 1134, 
the Bishop of Arles succeeded in securin 
Henri, whom he took with him to the Council 
then held at Pisa. Here he was compelled 
[it is said] to retract all the errors of which 
he was accused. 

“We must have a more accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the case, before 
we can venture to determine whether Henri 
really betrayed his convictions ; for we learn 
from ecclesiastical history how little to be 
trusied are the statements of adverse parti- 
sans. He was there given over to the custody 
of the Abbot of Clairvaux; but we soon find 
him again at liberty, probably owing to the 
negligence of Bernard, whose attention was at 
that time absorbed by greater matters, the 
restoration of peace to the Italian church. 

“Tt was in the mountainous country about 
Toulouse and Albi that Henri now made his 
appearance. The nature of the country ren- 
dered it a safe asylum to the secretaries; and 
the great feudatories who were seated there, 
instigated either by the preaching of Henri, 
or by their own hatred of the ambitious cler- 
gy, found many adherents both among the 
inferior burghers and among the handicrafts- 
men, especially the weavers. His opponent 
Bernard has left the following picture of his 
influence: ‘ The churches are without congre- 
gations, the congregations without a priest. 
The priests are no longer treated with the 
reverence due to them. The churches are 
avoided as though they were synagogues. 
The sanctuary of the Lord is no longer held 
sacred ; the sacraments are no longer rever- 
enced ; the festivals no longer observed. Men 
die in their sins, and souls are hurried before 
the awful judgment-seat of God without hav- 
ing been reconciled to Him by penance, or 
strengthened by the supper of the Lord. The 
way to Christ is closed against the children of 
Christians; the grace of baptism is denied ; 
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and those whom the Saviour called to Him 
with fatherly love, ‘ Suffer the little children 
to come unto me,” are no longer permitted to 
draw nigh unto heaven.” 

What should we now say of the professed 
minister of Christ who would substitute re- 
conciliation by penance for reconciliation by 
Christ, and who would assert that the denial 
of baptism by water had closed the way to 
the Saviour and to heaven? 

Neander proceeds to say that, “ alarmed at 
the growing influence of Henri, whose doc- 
trines were spreading more and more widely 
in the south of France, and who was now 
openly protected by several of the principal 
nobles, in particular by the Count of Tou- 
louse ; Pope Eugenius, who was at that time 
residing in France, dispatched the cardinal 
bishop Allerich of Ostia, accompanied by 
other bishops, into the south, with instruc- 
tions to suppress the sect. The legate, know- 
ing Bernard's power over the minds of men, 
mapa him to join the expedition, and to 

im the cardinal was indebted for the final 
success of his efforts.” “ Bernard's arrival 
and preaching wrought a powerful effect in 
the city of Toulouse (and Albi), and Henri 
and his adherents were forced to make their 
escape.” 

“Tt was in the castles of the nobles that the 
Henricians now found their chief security ; 
for Bernard had persuaded most of the peo- 


S to unite in a league against the “ heretics;” 
y which they bound themselves to exclude 
them from the rights of burghership, and to 


renounce all commerce with them.” “ He 
urged them to pursue the ‘ heretics,’ till they 
had utterly driven them out of their borders ; 
‘for,’ said he, ‘the sheep are not safe while 
there are serpents in their neighborhood.’” 
And while exhorting them to practise hospi- 
tality, he added the warning, “ Receive not 
any strange or unknown preacher, unless he 
be sent by the pope or by your bishop; for 
there be preachers, who, assuming the ap- 
earance of piety, and renouncing its ways, 
Introduce profane novelties ‘in word and 
thought, mingling poison with honey.” 

“ Henri himself was captured shortly after 
these transactions, through the exertions of 
the bishops, and led in chains before Pope 
Eugenius, at the Council of Rheims. But at 
the intercession of the Archbishop of Rheims 
his sentence was mitigated to perpetual im- 
prisonment in some convent, where he soon 
afterward died,” in the year 1148. 

The things to be desired for man in a 
healthy state are, that he should not see 
dreams, but realities; that he should not de- 
stroy life, but save it; and that he should be 
not rich, but content. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SERMONS OF F.W. ROBERTSON. 


I do not say that a man is never to re- 
examine a question once settled. A great 
Christian, whose works are popular, has ad- 
vised that when a view has once been arrived 
at as true, it should be, as it were, laid upon 
the shelf, and never again looked on as an 
open question; but surely this is false. A 
young man of twenty-three, with such light 
as he has, forms his views: is he never to 
have more light? Is he never to open again 
the questions which his immature mind has 
decided on once? Is he never in manhood, 
with manhood’s data and manhood’s experi- 
ence to modify or even reverse what once 
seemed the very Truth itself? Nay, my 
brethren—the weak pride of consistency, the 
cowardice which dares not say, | have been 
wrong all my life, the false anxiety which is 
fostered to be true to our principles, rather 
than to make sure that our principles are 
true,—all this would leave in Romanism the 
man who is born a Roman. It is not so. 
The best and bravest have struggled from 
error into truth: they listened to their honest ° 
doubts, and tore up their old beliefs by the 
very roots. 

Distinguish, however. A man may un- 
settle the verdict of his intellect; it is at his 
peril that he tampers with the convictions of 
his conscience. Every opinion and view 
must remain an open question, freely to be 
tried with fresh light. But there are Eter- 
nal Truths of Right and Wrong, such as the 
plain moralities and instinctive decencies of 
social life, upon which it is perilous to argue. 
There are plain cases of immediate duty, 
where it is only safe to act at once. 


The Truth is made up of principles,—an 
inward Life, not any formula of words. God’s 
character — spiritual worship—the Divine 
Life in the Soul. The words which I speak 
unto you, they are Spirit and they are Life. 
How could Pilate’s question be answered ex- 
cept by a life? The Truth, then, which 
Pilate wanted—which you want, and I want 
—is not the boundless verities, but Truth of 
inward life. Truth for me: Truth enough 
to guide me in this darkling world; enough 
to teach me how to live and how to die. 


HEALTH AND MONEY. 

There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings, health and money ; money 
is the most envied, but the least enjoyed ; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least en- 
vied ; and this superiority of the latter is still 
more obvious, when we reflect that the pvor- 
est man would not part with health for money, 
but that the richest would gladly part with all 
their money for health. 
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SCRAPS FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

When my spirit is agitated with various 
pearses concerns, (and small matters now 

ave that tendency,) the reading of some of 
these good letters havean influence on my mind 
like that produced on Saul by the sound of 
David's harp. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

What a mercy it is that when there is so 
much wickedness and abomination abounding 
in the earth, there are so many standing, as 
it were, in the gap, and interceding for the 
fruitless fig trees! I have been led into these 
reflections on reading ’s letter and paus- 
ing to contemplate on that Almighty Power 
which makes a willing people, and on the 
sympathy into which congenial minds are led 
for those who are rightly engaged in laboring 
for the salvation of mankind. 

Whether on the mountain or in the valley, 
in suffering or rejoicing, in life or in death, 
the feet of these dedicated servants are beauti- 
ful to the beholder, because they trace the 
path which leads to “the city of the saints’ 
solemnities,” the New Jerusalem, the quiet 
habitation, where their feeble and trembling 
hope shall terminate in the full fruition of joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 








Thy affectionate note called forth all the 
gratitude my heart was capable of feeling, 
and there was consolation in knowing thou 
wert animated with the fresh evidence that 
Almighty Power is round about for the sup- 
port of those who trust therein. Oh! this 
jresh feeling, how necessary it is ; for although 
by the exercise of our rational faculties we 
come to the conclusion that what has been 
will probably be again, yet this, like the light 
of the moon, only prevents our being in utter 
darkness, and falls far short in its effects of 
the warming, revivifying light of the sun. 

Allow me, my beloved friend, to revive a 
Scripture declaration which I have felt to be 
impressive to both of us. “The Lord loveth 
an early sacrifice;” mot only that which is 
made in early youth, but that cbedience which 
is yielded to the first offerings of light upon 
the mind. The duty of a faithful servant to 
an earthly master may teach us a lesson in 
this respect ; with the dawn of day he rises at 
the well-known call of his master and prepares 
himself for labor; when the increasing light 
enables him clearly to distinguish objects, he 
goes forth to his allotted toil with a cheerful 
alacrity inspired by the freshness of the morn- 
ing, trusting that as he serves a kind master, 
his hours of rest and refreshment will be pro- 
vided. Thus his work keeps pace with the 
day, and at night how sweet is the rest which 
he enjoys. Oh! were all thus faithful both in 
the field of their own hearts and in the cause 
of Truth, would not the wilderness become an 


Eden? But let us not lose time in mourning 
over the sad reverse, but rather welcome the 
chastisements which, as we co-operate with 
them, will at last correct our slothfulness, and 
teach us to render the obedience of love. 

Although there has been no expression of © 
it, yet often of late has the feeling of encour- ~ 
agement flowed sweetly towards thee, earnestly 
desiring that thou mayst continue to pursue & 
calm and steady, but still onward course, sub- | 
mitting cheerfully to every dispensation ; be- _ 
lieving, as I do, that a blessing is in store for — 
thee, even that which thou hast learned to 
desire above all others, the blessing of a mind 
wholly governed by the divine influence. 

We are told that no good thing will be — 
withheld from those that love God; when, © 
therefore, any laudable or innocent wish of 
the heart is withheld, we are to conclude that 
the thing is not good for us. 

I have often thought of the allusion thou 
hast sometimes made to thy being unable to © 
retain much of the instruction derived from 
books ; may not this be designed to teach thee 
that the strength and enlargement of the 
mental faculties depends less upon additions 
to the store of knowledge, than upon the faith- 
ful exercise of those faculties? Though there 
is no particular feeling that thou art remiss 




















in this particular, yet I would affectionately their 
encourage thee to imitate the wise merchant, BK 
who grows rich by the active employment ansy 
of his capital, rather than the miser, who ac- trea! 
cumulates by adding to his useless hoard. loso) 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ee 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 31, 1868. % 
Tue “Naturat Man.”—We were grati- vati 
fied with the suggestion of a correspondent The 
in No. 30, that our pages should sometimes mar 
be used to inquire into the meaning of cur- may 
rent phrases which have been adopted with- seer 
out examination, and which often tend to pen 
convey and perpetuate a fallacy. We agree tud 
with the writer that remarks on such sub- &e. 
jects, made in the spirit of meekness and love; is t 
would promote enlargement of view, and wid 
even tend to growth in the spiritual life. the 
For members of a Society which holds so Bei 
prominently the importance of using plain ent 
language, such an investigation seems to bea 7H nec 
duty. The use of thee and thou to asingle @@ tra 
person is but a small part of our testimony to —@ ver 
“ plainness of speech.” This includes the use, an 
on all occasions, of that language which is ap 
best adapted to convey our meaning, and the m2 
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consequent avoidance, as far as possible, of 
that which is ambiguous or undetermined. 


In response to the query, What is the 
“Natural Man,” we have received several 
essays, and while these vary with regard to 
clearness of statement, they are mainly in 
harmony with the one which appears in this 
number. 

Adam Clarke defines “ The Natural Man,” 


sas the term is used in 1st Cor. 2d chap. 14th 


a 


¢ 
a4 


Es, 
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verse, to be “The animal man; the man who 
is in a mere state of nature, and lives under 
the influence of his animal passions.” “One 
who lives for the present world, having no 
respect to spiritual or eternal things.” 


This explanation of the Apostle’s meaning 
would probably be satisfactory to all; though 


“it might be doubted whether the word “ na- 


tnral” was the best one to convey the mean- 
ing intended. The words “ nature” and “ na- 
tural” are, however, used in Scripture in dif- 
ferent senses. 

Our correspondent asks what are the fac- 


Pulties inherent in man’s nature, and whence 


“a 


their origin? The latter part of the question 
is soon answered; they are from God. To 
answer the former part fully, would require a 
treatise on physical, mental and moral phi- 
losophy. But it may be briefly stated thus: 
What are familiarly known as the animal 
propensities, man shares in common with the 
brutes, and they are necessary to the preser- 
vation and continuance of his animal body. 
There are also parts of that nature which 
man shares with the lower animals which 
may be denominated affections, because they 
seem to rank higher than mere animal pro- 
pensities, such as the love of offspring, grati- 
tude for kindness, the love of approbation, 
&c. But here the resemblanee ceases, for it 
is the reason of man (using the term in its 
widest sense,) which distinguishes him from 
the lower animals and makes him a self-con- 
scious, responsible, immortal being. To 
enumerate all these rational faculties is un- 
necessary. Among them are the ability to 
trace effects to their causes, the tendency to 
venerate or worship, the perception of right 
and wrong, the feeling of benevolence, the 
appreciation and love of the beautiful, and 
many others. A little reflection will show us 






















that all these faculties, the highest as well as 
the lowest, are capable of being perverted 
and abused. Ignorance or erroneous teach- 
ing may direct the veneration to inferior ob- 
jects and cloud or pervert the conscience. 
The love of the beautiful may be indulged to 
the exclusion of more important objects, and 
even benevolence may be led astray. 


Though these propensities, affections and 
faculties act and react npon, and to a certain 
extent may be said to control each other, yet 
it is evident that they all need a higher con- 
trol, and this brings us to the province of the 
spiritual man. “That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural, (animal) 
and afterwards that which is spiritual.” The 
animal propensities are the first to show 
themselves in the child, needing the control 
of the superior wisdom of the parent. But 
when the human being has comprehended 
the meaning of the words “ ought to do” and 
“ought not to do,” the germ of the spiritual 
man is manifest; though not until the will 
and the affections have consciously chosen 
the good, and refused the evil, can it be said 
to be developed. 

As the outward sun is the source of light, 
heat and sustenance to the animal man, so is 
the spiritual sun the source of light, heat and 
sustenance to the spiritual man; and the ad- 
vantage to be derived by both will be in pro- 
portion as they are brought within the sphere 
of its influence. 

Many wise and good men, both in ancient 
and modern times, have believed that reason 
alone was capable of directing and control- 
ing the lower affections and propensities, 
while no doubt many of these were acting 
under the guidance of a divine illumination, 
though they denominated it “reason.” Others, 
Socrates and Plato for instance, recognized 
the guidance of a power within and above 
themselves. It is an interesting question 
whether the Society of Friends, who hold, 
in theory at least, the doctrine of this “ inner 
light,” sufficiently recognize its nature. If 
in its earliest stage it is a “ germ,” does it not 
require favorable circumstances to develop 
it? Are we waiting for the sun of heaven to 
shine upon it before we have prepared the 
soil, plucked up the weeds, and removed 
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every obstruction? Does not the spiritual 
babe which is to grow into the spiritual man 
require to be nourished, trained and taught? 
and are we earnestly inquiring what are the 
best means to this end? 


i 

Marriep, at Bloomfield, N. J., on Fifth-day, 
Tenth month 15th, 1868, according to the order of 
the Society of Friends, Emmor K. Janwey, of Phila- 
delphia, to Mary R., daughter of Giles H. Cogges- 
hall of the former place. 

——., By the approbation of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, Ohio, at the residence of Dr. Eli Garretson, on 
the 29th of Ninth month, 1868, Harpine Baizey, 
formerly of Bucks Co., Pa., to Lucretia Morr Gar- 
RETsON, of Salem, Ohio. 

(This marriage, by mistuke, two weeks ago was 
put among the deaths.] 


Diep, at her residence, in Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the 19th of Ninth month, 1868, Mary Dawes, in 
the 87th year cf her age; a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

, suddenly, at his residence, North Street, 
Cayuga Co., New York, on Tenth month 5th, 1868, 
Caves Mancuester, in the 8lst year of his age; an 
Elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting. He was beloved 
and respected by all, and will be much missed in 
our Society and the neighborhood generally. 

—, on the 14th of Tenth month, 1868, at his 
residence at Locust Grove, Harford Co., Md., Joun 
Lewin, for many years a useful and respectable 
citizen, in the 92d year of his age; a member of 
Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. He passed through 
many trials, and often remarked, ‘‘ Death has no 
terrors for me, I have outlived them all’? He was 
sensible of the approaching change to the last, and, 
with a Christian hope, quietly passed away, in the 
full confidence of being received by his Heavenly 
Father. 

—, in Baltimore, Md., on Fifth-day morning, 
10th of Ninth month, 1868, Hannan L., wife of 
George A, Pope, and daughter of Richard K. Betts, 
of Philadelphia. 


THE LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 

A very erroneous idea is indulged in by 
many people, in relation to the largest city in 
the world. Many confidently assert that Lon- 
don is far superior, both in size and the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. Such is not the case. 
Jeddo, the capital of Japan, is without excep- 
tion the largest and most populous.city in the 
world. Jt contains the vast number of one 
million five hundred thousand dwellings, and 
five millions of human souls. Many of the 
streets are twenty-two English miles long.— 
The commerce of Jeddo far exceeds that of 
any other city of the world, and the sea along 
the coast is constantly white with the sails of 
ships. Their vessels sail to the southern por- 
tion of the Empire, where they are laden with 
rice, tea, sea-coal, tobacco, silk, cotton, and 
tropical fruits, all of which can find a ready 
market in the north, and then return freight- 
ed with corn, salt, isinglass, and various other 
products which have a market in the south— 

hange Paper. 
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THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 
Letter from Bishop Whipple to the Indian 
Peace Commission. 

At Thursday’s session of the Indian Com. 
mission, in Chicago, the following letter from 
Bishop Wu1ePLE, of Minnesota, was read; 

Tremont Hovsg, Oct. 7, 1868, 

GENTLEMEN : I write to you freely, as tog 
Commission appointed by the nation to exam. 
ine and redress the wrongs which have been 
inflicted upon the Indians, who are the wards 
of the Government. 

Your commission was appointed at the 
earnest request of Christian\men, who have 
vainly attempted to secure justice to the In 
dians. To you we all look, and of you the 
nation will require a strict account. I feel 
more keenly this history of shame because it 
casts a foul blot on the nation’s honor; be 
cause I believe God is just, and will require 
that we shall reap exactly what we sow. The 
sad experience of a century ought to teach us 
that where robbery and wrong is the seed, 
blood will be the harvest. Iam aware of the 
fearful clamor of vengeance which rises along 
our border. I know by the bitterness of our 
own experience the horrors of savage warfare, 
I have too many friends in nameless graves 
to offer one plea for savage violence. But 
even this does not and cannot release the 
claims of justice, of humanity, and our fear of 
God. We are writing history, and as true ag 
God’s words are true, if we continue the 
course we have followed, His curse will fall 
on us and our children. 

There is no question that our Indian system 
is a blunder more than a crime, because its 
glaring evils would have been redressed if it 
had ever been calmly considered. Wer 
nize them as nations; we pledge them our 
faith; we enter on solemn treaties, and these 
treaties are ratified as with all foreign Powen, 
by the highest authority in the nation. You 
know—every man who ever looked into our 
Indian affairs knows—it is a shameless lie 
The treaties are often conceived in fraud, and 
made solely to put money in some white man 
pocket. We then send them agents, knowing 
at the time we send them that they must 
steal ; that they cannot and will not live om 
their pittance of salary. The agent and em 
ployes are appointed as a political reward for 
petty services. 

Then follow frauds in contracts, pilfering 
in annuities, violations of solemn pledges, fre 
quent removals, the savage left without law 
to protect him, with no incentive to labor 
with harpies to plunder, vice and crime holé 
ing a carnival of death, until, maddened with 
frenzy, he wreaks his vengeance on the inne 
cent people of the border. 

Then follow our vain attempts at redress 
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Instead of calmly looking at the causes of the | gigantic strides made in this science during 


war and redressing wrong, we Christian men 
wage a blind war, often destroying our own 
friends, and it has happened that we have 
wantonly murdered helpless women and child- 
ren. We spend millions, we kill ten of our 
own people to one Indian, and finally settle 
down on the devil’s own idea that our only 
hope is in extermination. Thereis one Being 
that can exterminate, and a nation with half 
a million of graves over which the grass has 
hardly grown ought to learn this truth. 

I admit all that you can say of the diffi- 
culty ; but I do know that, if we give God the 
will, He will find us the way. The army 
may, and must, protect our people. It is a 
false protection if they repeat the scenes 
which have taken place, and which only serve 
to arouse into ten-fold more of hate all the 

ssions of asavagerace. In many instances, 
if time were given, or if friendly Indians were 
employed, murderers would be given up by 
the Indians themselves: and if not, we should 
only war on the guilty. 

The people know that it is cheaper to feed 
than to fight the Indians. There is a great 
heart in tho Saxon race which, although slow 
to act, will redress wrongs. The Indians can 
be taught to labor; they can receive the gos- 
pel. I know of no instance among our own 
race of greater fidelity than that of some of 
these poor Indians during the war. 

I will not detain you longer. If you will 
allow me I will forward to you, in writing, 
the details of the history of the Sioux war, and 
the operations of the Indian system in Min- 
nesota, which I made verbally to-day. 

_ Permit me to assure you of the sympathies, 
aid and prayers of many who pity the help- 
less, and who believe their cry ascends to 


God. 
Yours, respectfully. §H. B. Warprre. 


From The American Naturalist. 
DEATH OF FISHES IN THE BAY OF FUNDY. 
BY A. LEITH ADAMS, M. D. 

Among all the fluctuations of opinion re- 
specting the nature of the causes to which the 
phenomena of the physical sciences are re- 
ferrible, none in so short a period of time 
have undergone greater changes than we see 
represented in the history and progress of 
Geology. The first observers, more engaged 
in the discovery of appearances than in seek- 
ing to divine their causes, were led, by the 
wonderful but imperfect scenes constantly 
opening out before them, to infer, that the 
mysterious and extraordinary assemblages of 
strata and organic remains therein imbedded 
Were owing to causes in every way distinct, 
both in kind and degree, from the laws which 
how govern the material universe. But the 


the last half century have induced philoso- 
phers to conclude that throughout the vast 
periods of time of which geology takes cogni- 
zance, there has never been any intervention 
to the working of fixed and invariable laws of 
change. The elevation of land, distortion 
and dislocation of rocks, together with their 
assemblages of organic remains, were con- 
sidered by the early observers to have been 
brought about by sudden and violent oscil- 
lations of level, earthquakes and dilnvial 
agencies far exceeding both in extent and 
intensity any similar phenomena of which 
history has preserved records. But the 
modern progress of enlightenment has great- 
ly modified such opinions, and now geologists, 
not content with the speculations of their 
predecessors, are earnestly endeavoring to in- 
terpret the Great Stone Boox by compar- 
ing the former mutations in the earth’s sur- 
face with those of our own times, and thus 
the science is being gradually divested of the 
supernatural appearances and fanciful con- 
jectures, which, for many years, not only 
encompassed but also retarded its advance- 
ment. Even the simple enumeration of the 
discoveries which of late years have brought 
about this grand revolution in the thoughts 
and opinions of the modern school of geolo- 
gists would far exceed our limits; we will 
therefore elucidate the subject by an example 
which came under our own notice, and -at- 
tempt to show the reader that many similar 
appearances among the rock formations may 
possibly have been occasioned by similar 
causes. 

In the Bay of Fundy, opposite the Island 
of Grand Manan, there is a large gap in the 
coast-line named Passamaquoddy Bay, into 
which several fair-sized rivers drain. One, 
called the Magagudavie River, is reached by 
means of a long fiord of several miles in 
length. At a short distance westward, there 
is a small creek named Anderson’s Cove, 
formed in the trappean rocks of which the 
coast-line is composed. These beds are con- 
sidered by geologists as belonging to the 
Devonian or Old-Red Sandstone formations 
of Southern New Brunswick. Anderson’s 
Cove is, in fact, the sea-ending of a ravine 
down which runs a small stream into a very 
muddy lagoon of upwards of 1,300 feet in 
circumference. The latter is oval in shape, 
and communicates directly at high tide with 
Anderson’s cove by means of a narrow and 
rocky channel, filled with masses of amygda- 
loid trap, fragments of which are mixed with 
the mud forming at the bottom of the lagoon. 
There is a beach of sand in front of the 
lagoon, besides a sea-wall formed of sand and 
masses of rocks and stranded logs of wood 
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Piled in disorder along the shore; so that, 
€xcepting during furious gales, the only 
direct communication with the lagoon is by 
the passage just mentioned. During high 
tide the waves rush up this channel with 
force, stirring up the mud of the lagoon, 
when the water in the basin frequently as- 
sumes almost the consistency of pea-soup. 












blackish water at low tide, receiving a con- 
stant supply of fresh water from the stream 
which is depositing its debris.on the slimy 
bottom ; moreover, land-shells and other or- 
ganic remains are being conveyed by the 
stream or washed by the rain into the basin, 
whilst on the other hand the powerful tidal 
wave of the Bay of Fundy brings up quanti- 
ties of marine Mollusca, Radiata, ete., re- 
mains of which strew its bottom and sides. 
] Such, in all probability, has been the usual 
state of matters in this quiet corner of the 
bay for unreckoned ages, broken only at long 
intervals by occurrences such as we shall now 
describe. 

On the 24th of September, 1867, a very 
heavy gale from the west blew directly into 
Anderson’s Cove, and more especially on the 
entrance of the lagoon at the eastern end. 
The result was, that the mud become dis- 
turbed to an unusual extent, and the amount 
of the water in the area was doubled in 
quantity. During the gale enormous num- 
bers of dead fishes were seen floating on the 
surface of the turbid wafers of the morass, 
and on the following morning, when the 
hurricane had subsided, a spectacle presented 
itself, baffling anything of the kind observed 
by the residents on previous occasions. The 
entire lagoon, from its entrance to the limits 
of the tide, was covered with dead fishes. 
The species, with the exception of a few 
mackeral and New York flounder, was found 
to be the young of the American herring 
( Clupea elongata) averaging about six inches 
in length. This fish is said to spawn in the 
neighborhood, and usually large shoals had 
been observed for some weeks previously in 
and about Anderson’s Cove. The author 
chanced to be in the vicinity about a fort- 
night after the occurrence just mentioned, 
and, when on his way to the scene of the 

disaster, was made uncomfortably aware of the 
7 roximity even at the distance of two miles, 
by an intolerable stench from decomposing 
fish, contaminating the atmosphere in every 
direction for five miles around Anderson’s 
Cove. The smell was found to emanate not 
only from the latter, but also from the fields 
around, where many cart-loads had been de- 
posited by the farmers; nevertheless, the 

quantities of rotting fish around the margin 

of the lagoon seemed very little diminished 
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Thus the lagoon is a shallow morass of 















by the amount taken away for manure, not 
to mention what had been consumed by the 
flocks of gulls\ and ‘crows which were feeding 
sumptuously on their remains. 

After skirting the shore of Anderson’s Cove 
we reached the entrance of the narrow, tortu- 
ous passage leading to the lagoon ; here the 
first traces of the disaster were manifested by 
enormous quantities of fishes, impacted be 
tween and among the fallen masses of rock, 
which were literally besmeared all over with 
the crushed flesh and bones of herrings, 
whilst the sides and bottom of the lagoon 
were covered with their entire and mangled 
remains, forming heaps several feet in depth, 
more especially in places where there had 
evidently been eddies, whilst the limits of the 
tide were distinctly marked b¢ a pile of their 
bodies which fringed the basin of the lagoon, 
On the muddy bottom? they lay as thick as 
herrings in a barrel, interspersed with re- 
mains of crabs, lobsters, sea-mussels, and 
other shells, together with enormous numbers 
of the dead bodies of star-fish, ete. 

A friend, who resides in the neighborhood, 
suggested that the shoal had been chased into 
the inclosure by sharks, or other predaceous 
fishes, and were subsequently suflocated by 
the muddy waters of the lagoon. But the 
mangled remains in the passage and shallow 


water in Anderson’s Cove, together with the 


fury of the gale, rather seemed to indicate 
that the vast assemblage, getting into shallow 
water, and under the influence of the breakers, 
was driven pell-mell up the passage and 
against its rocky sides into the lagoon, where 
the survivors perished from the combined 
fury of the waves and the muddy waters. 
During our examination of the bottom of the 
lagoon it was apparent, even in the short 
space of time that had elapsed since the gale, 
that many of the fishes had been completely 
covered over by mud conveyed or re-dis- 


the water-shed around the morass. No doubt 
at that rate the whole of the organic remains, 
before long, became buried in the soft mire, 
and perhaps some geologists, in the far dis- 
tant future, will be speculating on the cause 
or causes which brought about such a vast 
congregation of marine and land animals in 
so limited an area, just as he now theorizes 
on the probable causes of those vast assem- 
blages of fossil animals he is accustomed to 
observe in many rock formations. For we 
have only to suppose one or more geological 
epochs to have passed away, and a slight 
elevation of the land, when, if a section were 
made of the spot where this lagoon now 
stands, there would be found an alluvial de- 
posit on the surface, succeeded by a sedi- 
mentary stratum containing fragments of the 


turbed by every tide, and deposited also from 
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Devonian trap-rock of the neighborhood, ac- 
companied by the vast assemblage of organic 
remains just described, and followed, per- 
haps, by similar objects at greater depths, 
succeeded, no doubt, by traces of the Glacial 
epoch, which are so vividly portrayed on the 
surface of surrounding country at the present 
day ; and lastly, the old Devonian conglom- 
erate in which the lagoon now stands. And 
whilst each will supply memorials of its own 

culiar but relatively distant epochs, none 
will furnish more lasting and wonderful phe- 
nomena than the deposit which contains the 
fishes destroyed during the gale of the 24th 
of September, 1867. 

Occurrences similar to that just described 
are apparently not common, at least along the 
coast of the Bay of Fundy, but enormous 
shoals of herrings and other fishes are met 


with at stated seasons, so that the accident of 


the 24th of September might occur again 
anywhere under the same favorable con- 
ditions. Moreover, it may be pretty confi- 
dently surmised, that the fish stranded in the 
lagoon were but a very small portion of the 
original shoal which entered Anderson’s Cove, 

and thus, supposing the locality had been 


many times larger, there would have been no 
diminution in relative density of the dead 
fishes on its area. 

Another example is recorded in the Journal 
of the Geological Society of London.* 


Thou- 


sands of dead fishes, thrown on the coast of 


Madras, were afterwards enveloped in sand 
and mud along with other marine animals 
and plants, so as to form a densely packed 
stratum of fishes, ete., of unknown breadth, 
but extending fora vast distance along the 
coast-line. The fishes were supposed to have 
been destroyed by the enormous fall of rain 
from the south-west monsoon, rendering the 
sea-water less saline. Be that the cause or 
not, it is by such facts as these, compared 
‘with similar phenomena of by-gone epochs, 
that the geologist is enabled to arrive at just 
conclusions, and it is in this way that the 
science of geology is progressing. 
comcnnicieniiliiiamniainiaas 
For Frien:s’ Intelligencer. 
WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT. 
“Watchman, what of the night? Watchman, 
what of the night? The watchman said the morn- 
ing,cometh, and also the night: if ye will inquire, 
inquire ye: return, come.” Is, xxi. 11, 12. 
‘* Watchman on the rampart standing, 
Vigil keeping through the night, 
Tell me, is it near the dawning— 
Are the shadows taking flight ?”’ 
**Tell me, is ‘ all well,’? O Watchman,— 
Shine the stars with steady light? 
Are the angry storm-clouds scattered,— 
Burn the watch-fires on the height? ” 


*Ju June, 1862. 
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‘*Long and sad has been my vigil,— 
Slowly creep the hours away— 

Full of gloom this dreary darkness, 
Watchman is it near the day !”’ 


** Nay, the darkness is but deepening— 
Lo! the midnight draweth near— 
Every beacon light hath faded— 
Not a ray the gloom to cheer !”’ 


** And the angry storm-clouds gather, 
Hiding moon and stars from sight — 

And the blast on sounding pinions, 
Rushes onward io its might,’”—» 

“ Rushes onward, bringing terror 
And destruction in its train; 

Is thy day’s work all accomplished — 
Hast thou garoered in the grain ?”’ 


Or, hast thou some task neglected, 
Till the day has taken flight ? 

That the darkness thus appalls thee,— 
Brings dim phantoms to affright. 


** Yet despond not, weary watcher! 
Though the night is long and drear— 
Soon the storm will spend its fury 
And the dark clouds disappear !”’ 


** Patient keep thy lonely vigil, 
Watching for the dawning day, 
For the night at length will vanish, 
And the ‘* shadows flee away !”’ 
A. R. P. 
3 sicaceletilliiie aici 
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LINES SUGGESTED BY ATTENDING A SILENT 
MEETING OF FRIENDS, 

The very place seemed holy, as from the busy street 

Of the dusty, noisy city, | turved my weary feet, 

And entering the meeting-house, I found assembled 
there 

A number of the saint-like ones engaged in silent 
prayer. 

Oh, that deep and solemn stillness, that there did 
brood around, 

More holy than the voice of priest 
sweetest sound, 

It seemed to me that angel forms were floating 
through the air, 

And I filled the void with faces which once assem- 
bled there. 


You may talk of grand cathedrals with a lofty gilded 
Spire, 

Of the solemn pealing organ, and the chanting of 
the choir, 

But give me that patient watchfualness, that sweet , 
sublime reproof, 

That is found in waiting on the Lord in spirit and 
in truth, 

The aged ones with folded hands seemed waiting 
one and all, 

To catch the welcome signal, their Father’s Jooked- 
for call; 

But as he yet allows them a little time to stay, 

They with a blessing strengthen those who’ve just 
began the way. 

In them there’s no presumption, no showy forms of 
pride 

For in their humble worshiping all forms are laid 
aside 

And though no human voice is heard by those as- 
sembled there, 

The Lord Jehovah listens! and records their silent 
prayer. 


, Or organ’s 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
(Concluded from page 543.) 

Between the two stone buildings a large 
central building, substantially fireproof, is 
soon to be erected. It will be in three sec- 
tions, the middle one hundred by sixty feet, 
four stories high, with large halls for the 
museum and library, and for the collections. 
In the ends will be the permanent lecture- 
rooms, so arranged that the apparatus or 
specimens wanted for instruction can be 
readily carried from the cabinets. There 
will be a fine tower in the centre, in which 
will be placed a chime of bells, the gift of 
friends of the College. 

There are several farm buildings, barns, 
dwelling houses, &c., and it is the intention 
te put up cottages for the professors here- 
after. Considering the short time that has 
elapsed since the organization of the Uni- 
versity, the work accomplished is truly mar- 
vellous, and the first day of the institution 
will find it ready to start in all departments. 

The library is one of the most extensive 
and valuable in the country. Very full lists 


were prepared by the professors and biblio- 
graphers in all departments, and these were 
filled last summer and the books have al- 
ready arrived. 

Among the books can be enumerated com- 
oe sets uf the Comptes Rendus of the 


rench Academy; the annals of all the 
learned societies, and the leading journals in 
French, German and English; all of the 

uBlications of Morel, in France; of Levy, of 
enat and Korn, in Berlin; of Cesar Daly ; 
all of the leading publications on architecture, 
engineering, mining, physics, chemistry and 
natural history. 

In history the library will probably be as 
rich as any in the land, as it will receive Mr. 
White’s own private collection of ten thou- 
sand volumes, which is known to be well 
selected, and will be supplemented by what- 
ever is wanting in this direction. The Rus- 
sian and French governments have con- 
tributed largely to this department. There 
are complete sets of the London Times to 
1830; the Examiner, Blackwood, Saturday 
Review, all complete to date. Mr. Mac- 
Millan has presented a complete set of his 
publications. The English government has 
given all of the scientific and technological 
works of the Patent Office, with the maps 
and specifications. 

Asa proof that the classics are not to be 
neglected, the trustees have purchased the 
library of the late Dr. Anthon, and also the 
philological library of Professor Bopp. Al- 
though the library has been brought together 
rapidly, it still contains the best books in all 
departments of letters, arts and sciences, 
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A friend of the University has offered to 
give $30,000 towards the erection of a library 

uilding, and another gentleman will give 
books costing a like sum. It will thus ap 
pear that this branch of the University is not 
likely to suffer. 

The various professors in the experimental 
departments made out complete lists of the 
apparatus they deemed essential for instrue- 
tion, and Mr. White, during a recent tour in 
Europe, was able to have all of their orders 
filled. The best optical apparatus made by 
Duboseq was secured, also balances from 
Deleuil ; the famous accoustical apparatus of 
Konig, the best things from Desaga, of Hei- 
delberg, Néllner, of Darmstadt ; also a com- 
plete set of mechanical models of Schroeder, 
in Darmstadt, and all of the models made by 
the brothers Rigg, of Chester, under the 
direction of Professor Willis, of Cambridge; 
and one hundred and eighty-seven models of 
ploughs, by Dr. Rau, of Carlsruhe, and the 
English diagrams of the Kensington Museum, 

For Anatomy and Physiology, Mr. White 
purchased the entire collection of Anatomie 
Clastique of Auzoux—the model of a horse 
alone costing fifteen hundred dollars. 

For instruction in Geology Mr. Cornell 
purchased and presented to the University 
the valuable collection of paleontology of 
Colonel Jewett; in addition to this there will 
be a full set of duplicates from the state 
cabinet. ; 

In mineralogy the trustees have recently 

urchased the cabinet of Professor Silliman. 
This cabinet contains many specimens from 
original localities, and is the result of many 
years of careful selection un the part of the 
distinguished chemist from whom it has been 
secured. 

It would carry us too far to specify in de- 
tail all of the implements of instruction that 
have been brought together at the Cornell 
University. The trustees do not pretend that + 
the collections are complete; but it must be 
said for them that they have made a good 
use of their time. It is a rare thing for an 
institution to commence its first term with 
such a thorough equipment as will be pos- 
sessed by the Cornell University on the day 
of its opening. 

MANUAL LABOR. 

Since the publication of Mr. Cornell’s let- 
ter upon this point, more than two thousand 
letters have been received from young men 
who are anxious to acquire an education 
while they are supporting themselves by 
working at their trades. Some of these, who 
possess sufticient elementary training to 
enable them to enter the lowest class, can be 
furnished with occupation a part of the time, 
provided they are mechanics. Others can be 
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employed on the college farm. ‘Everybody | 


knows how difficult it is to acquire lessons 
and perform manual labor alternately ; and 
if the manual Jabor is performed, to have it 
of any value is still more rare. A mechanic 
when he is learning his trade receives very 
small wages, and such wages are usually con- 
ditional upon his remaining a sufficient num- 
ber of years to make suitable return for the 
outlay. It is questionable whether a student 
ean become sufficiently skilled to render his 
labor of much value. 

If the element of gain be left out of the 
question it puts the matter in a new light, 
and it is here that the Cornell University 
will be distinguished from all others. The 
plan is to establish machine shops, with a 
good engine, planing tables and all kinds of 
saws, so that the students can copy some of 
the numerous models imported for instruc- 
tin. By making mechanical models, and 
by preparing apparatus, the students can 
learn very much, and the institution can 
save itself from loss by selling many of these 
articles to other colleges. The machine shop 
will be presided over by a competent engi- 
neer, and students will be permitted to work 
in it under the same regulations that now ob- 
tain in the chemical laboratories. 

The introduction of practical instruction 
in chemistry was attended with great diffi- 


culties, but it is now universally adopted. 
The introduction of practical instruction in 
physics and mechanics in suitable shops will 
also require some experience, but when once 
fairly begun, it will prove as successful as 


our laboratory instruction now is. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking at the Cornell Uni- 
versity will be looked for with great interest, 
and may lead to a change in the methods of 
instruction in other institutions. 

Twenty resident and seven non-resident 

rofessors have already been appointed. 
hey have been selected, after careful scru- 
tiny, from a long list of candidates recom- 
mended by the best authorities of the coun- 
try. They are generally young men with a 
good many years of hard work in them. All 
of them have had more or less experience as 
teachers, and they represent in their relig- 
lous faith all of our leading Christian de 
nominations. 

By the charter of the College, no religious 
denomination can ever be permitted to ob- 
tain control, but religious exercises of the 
chapel will be conducted by a chaplain to be 
selected for the purpose. The students will 
be expected to attend chapel just as they are 
in all colleges. 

The price of tuition will be thirty dollars 
a year, and the students will be charged the 
actual cost price of board in the hall. 


The inaugural exercises are to take place 
on the 7th of October. It is expected that 
these exercises will be attended by many dis- 
tinguished men of letters and science, who 
have been invited. The regular duties of 
the College will commence immediately after 
these ceremonies, and it will then be deter- 
mined what number of students will present 
themselves for admission. The number of 
applications has been very large, but as 
many will not be able to pass the examina- 
tions, it is not anticipated that more than 
four hundred will be entered now. One 
student will be received gratuitously from 
each Assembly district in the State, who 
shall be recommended by the supervisors 
after a competitive examination. 

We have thus presented an outline of what 
has been accomplished at the Cornell Uni- 
versity. The institution will start under 
most favorable auspices, and with the hearty 
sympathy and best wishes of the whole coun- 
try. The princely generosity of Mr. Cornell 
must command universal admiration, and 
the admirable executive administration dis- 
played by President White will be counted a 
happy augury of the. ultimate success of the 
University. 

snasssciilaibaimaiiain 

THe Anxreties OF Lire.—Only a weak 
person can sink under the weariness and 
anxiety of life. The most gloomy and 
joyless position in life has its points of light, 
if one will but see them. In every care and 
trouble we may most surely find within our- 
selves the springs of consolation. If our sur- 
rounding circumstances disturb or vex us, let 
usseek for some plan of freedom and an inward 
rich life within ourselves. To learn to think 
is to learn to live and enjoy. 


—_——- $9 


A CONVENTION OF WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

On the 17th of this month the women of 
Germany are to hold a conference at Stut- 
gard, but not for the purpose of discussing 
the question of suffrage. The points they in- 
tend to discuss they have brought together in 
the following programme ; 

1. To find out the best ways and means to 
teach young mothers how best to regulate the 
physical education of their children. 

2. The establishment of small museums of 
literature, art and industry. These museums 
would not merely contain the best works of 
literature and art especially adapted for 
women, but they would principally be a kind 
of schools or academies. Places for meetings, 
lectures and the like, in which topics, such as 
the education of children and matters of 
domestic interest, should be treated by com- 
petent women and men, if these can be pre- 
vailed upon to assist in the movement. There 
would also be Sunday Schools for women and 
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3. The commencement of a reform in dress, 
chiefly directed against the vagaries of fash- 
ion, and the best ways and means to carry 
out this reform effectually. As a basis for 
this reform the following points have been 
accepted : 

a. That nothing be declared “ old-fash- 
ioned” which has once found itself useful and 
appropriate and becoming. 

b. That nothing new be adopted unless it 
has proved itself to be both to the purpose and 
answering the demands of good taste. 

: ¢ That all garments and objects of toilet 
that are hurtful to health be put away. 

d. To inquire whether a large saving 
might not be effected in things of dress, so 
that the expenses might be made more ap- 
propriate to the income. 

4. The transformation of benevolent female 
institutions into “self-supporting and earning 
female institutions.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Dr. CHALMERS beautifully says: “The little 
that I have seen in the world and known of 
the history of mankind teaches me to look 
upon their errors in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and represent 
to myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of joy ; 
the tears of regret ; the feebleness of purpose ; 
the scorn of the world that has little charity ; 
the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, and 
threatening voices within; health gone, happi- 
ness gone—I would fain leave the erring soul 
of my fellow-man with Him from whose 
hands it comes.” 


ee 





Oaths are vulgar, senseless, offensive, impi- 
ous ; like obscene words, they leave a noisome 
trail upon the lips, and a stamp of odium 
upon the soul. They are inexcusable. They 
gratify no sense, while they outrage taste and 
dignity. 





Advice is like snow; the softer it falls, the 
longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks 
in the mind. 

ITEMS. 

There was a severe earthquake in San Francisco 
on the morning of the 25d inst., which threw down 
several houses in the lower part of the city, and 
damaged many buildings in other portions. Five 
persons were killed and thirty injured by the fall- 
ing walls and chimneys, and about one hundred 
buildings more or less damaged. Severala dditional 
shocks occurred on the two following days, the 24th 
and 25th inst. Great excitement prevailed, caus- 
ing a partial suspension of business, The loss is 
variously estimated at from $300,000 to $2,000,000. 
Considerable damage was also done throughout the 
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girls of all clases, savings banks, supply as- | State by the previous shocks, except in the south. 
sociations, offices for those that wanted places, | ¢™ Portion, where the disturbance was slight. 





According to a decree of the Spanish Provisional 
Government, all children born of slaves in the Span- 
ish colonies, after the 17th of this month are to, be 
free. Thus does the revolutionized and liberal gov. 
ernment of Spain prepare to follow in the steps of 
revolutionized and liberal America. When the 
present generation of slaves die, slavery will be 
wholly abolished in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Cauirors1a.—-It seems hardly possible that twen- 
ty years ago California was comparatively an un- 
known land, and that since that time not only have 
hundreds of thousands flocked tu it for gold, but 
that its wealth as an agricultural country should 
cause it to be full of attraction for even a larger por- 
tion of the community. With its excel'ent climate, 
the Pacific Railroad constructed across it, and its 
fertile soil, California is one of the most promising 
countries in the world. Farmers who went there in 
the early days of the State looked forward to gaining 
enough by toiling in the gold fields to compensate 
them, and after a few years they hoped to retire 
with wealth sufficient to repay their exertions. But 
recently, agricultural labor has proved in many cases 
s0 much more remunerative, that many find the 
crops more to be depended upon than the product 
of the mines, and wheat, barley and corn more 
valuable than gold. In 1867, for instance, eight 
millions of bushels of wheat, exported, brought 
thirteen millions of dollars in cash. There were 
besides seven millions of bushels for home supply. 
This, with nine million pounds of wool and two 
million bushels of potatoes, were not a bad yield 
for a young State like California. The mildness of 
the winter also renders stock raising easy and 
profitable. Twenty-five millions of vines show that 
grape growing is quite as lucrative. The prodace 
of 1853, from mining alone, was sixty-five millions 
of dolla s, while in 1867, only twenty five millions 
was the amount of gold yielded; but this falling of 
has been far more than made up by the increase in 
agricultural produce. Rice, cotton, tobacco and 
silk are among the articles the culture of which has 
commenced, and there is no limit to their produc- 
tion. With a territory seven hundred miles long 
and two hundred and fifty miles broad, forming a 
State of about a hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles, and having three times as much arable land 
as the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and near- 
ly as much as the whole territory of France, Cali- 
fornia is sure to attract a large agricultural popula- 
tion. All kinds of fruit and vegetables can be 
raised, and from twenty-five to eighty bushels of 
wheat per acre is the yield of enclosed fields. 

Already her manufactures are estimated at thirty 
millions of dollars per annum, and their amount ia 
constantly increasing.—Philada. Ledger. 


TuE Propvct of printed cotton cloth in the United 
States in 1826, it is stated, was about 3,000,000 
yards. In 1836, it reached 120,000,000. In 1855, 
there were twenty-seven print works in the United 
States, which produced in the aggregate 350,000,000 
yards per year. This amount, at an average of ten 
cents per yard, was worth $35,000,000. In 1854, 
our exports of printed goods amounted to $3,000,000. 
Our imports of printed cottons in 1856 reached 
$19,110,752. Our exports in 1857 were only $1,785,- 
685 worth. The total production of printed goods 
in 1860, according to the census of that year, was 
$7,748,644. There are six million cotton spindles 
now in operation in the United States, of which over 
two million are running on cloths for printing, and 
produce 450,000,000 yards. 


